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EASTER. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


eq] STERA was a goddess of German 

£] mythology, so lovely and gentle 
that even the sunshine and rain 
obeyed ber command. She was 
the goddess of spring, the divinity 
of dawn, scattering blessings and 
joy all around her. The Pagans 
worshipped her, and held a festival in her honor 
in the early months of spring, calling it “ oster-fest,” 
—the word “ost” meaning 
east, in which direction the 
sun rises. 

The Pagan worship was 
deeply rooted in northern 
Germany, and by the- Anglo- 
Saxons brought into Eng- 
land. But the time came 
when Christianity took the 
place of Paganism; and the 
early Church found but lit- 
tle difficulty in changing joy 
for the rising of the sun into 
joy for a risen Saviour; and 
they gave the name of the 
Teutonic goddess Ostera, or 
Easter, to one of our great- 
est church festivals. 

At first there was much 
confusion as to the date of 
the day; and it was not 
until the General Assembly 
at Nice, in 825, that it was 
’ decreed that Easter should be celebrated the 
~ first Sunday after the full moon of the spring. 
To prevent mistakes the vernal equinox was |} 
fixed for the 21st of March. This decree was 
recognized throughout Christendom, and is still ¥ 
observed, — our Easter falling on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon or next 
after the 21st of March. 

The celebration among the early Christians 
was at first extremely simple. They devoted the 
night to prayer and thanksgiving, arose at dawn 
and greeted one another with the words, “ Christ 
is risen.” “Christ is risen indeed,’’ was the re- 
ply of the one accosted. At the present time in 
Russia, on Easter Eve, as the clock strikes twelve, 
every bell begins to ring, and every one rushes 
into church to light his candle and kiss his neigh- 
bor three times, saying, “Christ has risen,” the 
same old beautiful faith and words being brought 
down from almost-forgotten centuries. 

In the time of Constantine ‘the day was cele- 
brated with great pomp and splendor; but he 


_____was probably prompted move by a love of disnlay 


/f4 emperor. The mother, fearing persecution for the 
| child, kept the secret until he was really crowned. 


than from that spirit of worship which fills the soul 
of many a humble follower, who keeps in mind the 
real meaning of this resurrection day. 

The custom of the interchange of eggs at this 
time dates far back into the sixteenth century. 
A fable is told by the historian, Helius Lam- 
pridius, to the effect that on the day that Marcus 
Aurelius was born, a hen belonging to his mother 
laid an egg covered with peculiar red spots. 
There was a meaning in that which must be ex- 

plained, and a well-known augur being consulted, 
he prophesied that the boy would one day be 


From that date it became the custom among the 
Romans to send eges to one another as a sign of 
congratulation. ‘That also was supposed to have 
been the origin of the ere eames of the Romans, 
which they celebrated at Easter, when they ran 
races in an oval-shaped ring and received eggs 
for prizes. 

The legend-loving Germans have great faith in 
the power of the hare in producing eggs at Easter. 
The legend runs that in the Pagan days the 
hare was a bird which the goddess Eostre trans- 
formed into a quadruped; but remembering with 
affection her little fleet messenger of spring, 
she still gave it the power of producing eggs at 
Easter. 

There is an old superstition that when the sun 
rises on Easter morning it gives three joyful leaps; 
also that water drawn upon that day possesses 
great healing power. 

The habit of decorating with flowers at this 
season reaches far back into the heathen time. 


5 way. 


Near the Meisner Mountain in Hesse stands a 
high precipice with a cavern opening under it. 
It goes by the name of Hollen Stone. On Easter 
Monday here came youths and maidens decorat- 
ing it with garlands and lilies, no one daring to 
venture in without a flower. That example the 
Christian still practises. The old heathen builded 
better than they knew. Though not binding gar- 
lands around Pagan gods to-day, the lily blessed 
by the Saviour lifts its pure face upward from 
flower-wreathed altars, and whispers of resurrec- 
tion and of hope. A 


UNDER the sleet, . 
With its angry beat, 
God is keeping the planted 
wheat. 
Under the snow, 
When the wild winds 
blow, 
God is making the world’s 
bread grow. 
Selected. 
THE RISEN: CHRIST. 
Our young readers catch 
by instinct the meaning of 
Easter. At first, how bit- 
terly opposed were the peo- 
ple of New England to the 
observance of such a cus- 
tom as singing carols and 
carrying flowers! They had 
good reasons for the dislike. 
Let the past care for the 
past; and let the present 
sing and be glad, and enjoy the beauty of 
Easter. A contributor has given to us the his- 
torical account of the growth of Easter usages, 
and it is very interesting. The spiritual import 
crowns everything: the truth that the Christ 
within each soul needs to come forth, to arise, 
to ‘‘seek the things above;” to “look up and 
not down;” to be victorious in the thought of im- 
mortality. The central idea of Laster is a vast, 
inspiring hope, out of which proceed comfort, 
encouragement, joy, and strength. Two famous 
preachers have expressed this fact in their own 
Says Dr. Lyman Abbott; — 


We see in Easter not merely a memorial of a 
Tong-gone past, but a witness to the truth that the 
grave is always empty, that the living are never to 
be sought among the dead, and that a divine Pres- 
ence ever walks the earth, — the companion now as 
then of those whose eager questioning needs an- 
swer, and whose earnest but perhaps almost despair- 
ing hope needs inspiration which only he can give. 
... Death is the separation of spirit and body. 
Science can define neither life nor death. We only 
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know that this spirit withdraws and leaves the 
dwelling untenanted; the musician stops playing, 
locks his instrument, and goes away; the king ab- 
dicates his sovereignty over his earthly domain and 
departs. And presently the kingdom with no king 
on the throne dissolves; the organ with no organ- 
ist to play upon it falls in pieces; the tent, aban- 
doned by its tenants, drops in hopeless ruin on the 
ground. But this affords no slightest reason for 
thinking that the king is dead, the organist is ex- 
tinguished, the tenant has ceased to be. 


Phillips Brooks puts his thought in poetic 
form : — 
Up and down our lives obedient 
Walk, dear Christ, with footsteps radiant, 
Till those garden-lives shall be 
Fair with duties done for thee ; 
And our thankful spirit say, 
“ Christ arose on Easter Day.” 


HOW CLARISSA JANE FOUND OUT 
THE EASTER SPIRIT. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNERT. 


LARISSA JANE was all 
alone in the big white 
house; but it seemed 
very full of troubles. 

She had lost most 
of the money which 
her papa had given 
her for the buying of 
Easter cards. She 
did n’t like to ask her 
mamma for more, 
Worst of all, she had 
that very evening seen 
the fine Easter present which Julia Carr had pur- 
chased for Amelia Totten. 

‘¢ And Amelia will think lots more of her than 
me.’ That was the quick thought which made 
a very hard lump in Clarissa Jane’s throat. She 
felt as if she couldn’t help erying. Then she 
clinched her chubby fingers a little, and decided 
she would hold Amelia’s love by buying her a 
present that cost twice as much as Julia Carr’s. 

When she got home, her money was lost, and 
her mamma all ready to make an evening visit. 
Clarissa Jane thought that no little girl in An- 
dover ever had such a heavy trial to bear. 

Then, clutch, went the plump fingers into the 
palm of her hand again. It was three days to 
Easter. Surely she could earn some money in 
that time. 

Yes, she had heard her mother telling that 
very day how much money a lady up on Main 
Street made by writing for the papers and maga- 
zines. She was confident she could earn some 
Easter money that way, too. 

But when she had spoiled ever so many sheets 
of paper trying to make a story about a mean 
little girl, named Julia, who tried to get every- 
body’s friends to like her best, she laid down the 
pen witha sigh. The troubles seemed so thick 
that they made the air very stifling in the big 
white house. 

“T can get Miss Phelps to help me write.’ 
That was a thought which came like a flash to 
Clarissa Jane as she walked hurriedly across the 
parlor floor. 

“Yes; Mamma said I might run out a little 
while this evening, if 1’d be very careful about 
locking the side door. And I heard her say that 
Miss Phelps was very kind to little girls. She 
writes so much that she can teach me how in just 
a little while. Then I’ll thank her and run 
right back; for I must have lots of Easter 
money.” 


Clarissa Jane locked the side door very care- 
fully, and started as fast as her feet could carry 
her, to follow out this plan which she had made. 
She hurried so, in fact, that by and by she 
could searcely tell whether she was on Main or 
School Street, the clouds were so thick and the 
lights flickered so. 

At last she grew so bewildered that she rang 
the door-bell at a house on the corner of the 
street. 

“ Can — can — you — tell— me just the —way 
—to Miss — ’Lizbeth — Stuart — Phelps’s?” 

That was what Clarissa Jane said to the kind- 
faced lady who came to the door, 

‘‘Yes, my dear; but it is quite a little walk, 
and you look tired. Won’t you come in and 
rest awhile? ” 

The lady spoke so kindly that Clarissa Jane 
promptly answered, “ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

But she had not in the least forgotten the 
errand on which she had started out. As soon 
as she was seated in an easy-chair, she asked, 
‘‘Do you know if Miss Phelps is very ready to 
— to help little girls?” 

“ Nothing pleases her more, 
‘‘She could never have written the wonderful 
stories she has, if she had not been kind to the 
children of our town. Indeed, she has made her- 
self the friend of the sad and troubled.”’ 

Clarissa Jane started nervously. She almost 
said, “I thought she liked to do for the rich 
folks best.” 

But the lady did not seem to notice the child’s 
surprise. She went to a book-case and took 
down a volume which looked as though it had 
been read a great many times. 

‘‘Miss Phelps gave this to my little Hattie 
when she was sick. She used often to come 
in and see her, and bring her things to cheer 
her.”’ 

‘Yes, there are her initials,” said Clarissa 
Jane, as she looked at the book. ‘ And did she 
sit right here in this house when she came?” 

‘‘ No, my dear; we lived in a small house 
then. We were poor. My husband had died 
from wounds received in the army. But she 
seemed so glad to do anything for us. I hope 
your papa is n’t dead.” 

Clarissa Jane was indeed looking very sad; 
but she answered promptly, ‘‘No, he is very 
well; and I rather guess I’d better go right 


” 


home. And [—” 

‘‘But Miss Phelps will be very glad to help 
you.” 

“ She’s — she’s helped me already —if that’s 


the way she does. Guess she’d think I’d got 
away off from the Easter spirit, — wanting to get 
something nicer than Julia Carr. I guess—I’d 
better spend what money I have for things for 
the poor children.”’ 

“Tt would be a nice way, my dear.”’ 

And how fast Clarissa Jane went home when 
she had thanked the lady for her helpf She 
thought more and more of her new plan as she 
tripped along. ‘The lights seemed brighter than 
when she went up Main Street. She was sure 
that most of the thick clouds had rolled away. 
When she got to the big white house, it seemed 
very cosey and homelike. The troubles had all 
flown away from it. 

‘I’m so glad that I’ve found out the Easter 
spirit, — how to do things for others on that day,” 
said Clarissa Jane to herself. 


Mosr people, as you are aware, judge the 
world by their own door-yard, or the immediate 
circle that makes up their own mental horizon. 


smiled the lady. . 


GRANDMOTHER AND THE LITTLE 
MAID. 


BY HELEN BIRD. 


CapPeED and spectacled grandmother sits, 
With the little one by her side, — 
The little maiden with soft brown hair, 
Her comfort and her pride, — 
Ranging her little rocking-chair, 
By grandmother’s chair so wide. 
And grandmother reads from the printed page 
Lying upon her knee, 
While the little one, the comical lines 
Repeats, laboriously, — 
Catching the twinkle in eyes of brown, 
From grandmother’s eyes of blue; 
As over again the funny refrain 
Is chanted by the two : — 

‘« Gee up, and gee ho! 

Don’t go so slow; 
’T will be night before you know it! 
If you ’ve got any smart in your bones, 
Now is the time to show it!” 


Grandmother’s spectacles folded lie, 
For she needs them now no more, 
As she gathers primroses, golden-fair, 
On the beautiful thither shore. 
And the little maid who ran by her side 
In the summers so long ago 
Has grown to a woman, slender and tall, 
With a woman’s joy and woe; 
And she plucks the jessamine bloom so fair 
Where Southern waters flow. 
But she thinks sometimes of her childhood’s 
days, — | 
The days so long gone by, — 
And a merry smile is on her lip, 
Though a tear bedews her eye, 
As her heart recalls the funny rhyme, 
And she hears the grandmother’s tone, 
Fancying the twinkle in eyes of blue 
Caught by her eyes of brown : — 
“ Gee up, and gee ho! 
Don’t go so slow; 
’T will be night before you know it! 
If you ’ve got any smart in your bones, 
Now is the time to show it!” 


“BON JOUR.” 
BY OCTAVIE DE RASTIGNAG. 


ql), what a noise!” Auguste Moniet 
i], hobbled to the window of his little 
attic room, and looked down into 
the street. “Some one is moving 
? away,’’ he continued, as he saw 
a cart, half-filled with furniture, drawn up at the 
door of the opposite house. Merry shouts of 
childish. laughter floated upward on the warm 
sunny air. ‘Let them laugh now, they will weep 
soon enough,’’ he smiled bitterly, and plucked a 
handful of the few dowers that he could make 
grow in his window. 

“Bon jour, bon jour,” chuckled a cracked- 
sounding voice. Auguste turned and held out 
his hand, ‘*Come, my little parrot,” he said, 
“come to thy master.” A shabby green-and-red 
bird strutted across the rough board floor, and 
hopped on to the outstretched palm. “Ha! 
Monsieur Bon Jour, we two old cripples love 
one another, do we not?’’ and the old soldier 
tenderly stroked the broken wing of his only 
friend. f 


A little later, Auguste, limping up the ‘street — 
toward a cheap restaurant, saw a small bov look- 
a ' 


al 


_ back in astonishment. 


ing eagerly at a gorgeous merry-go-round, with 
horses, tigers, and elephants of impossible colors. 
“ It is beautiful,” murmured the little fellow, long- 
ingly; “if I were rich I would ride on that pink 
elephant. Perhaps some day I shall earn enough.” 
His brown eyes shone with pleasure at the 
thought. 

“What is it, little one?” asked Auguste; 
“hast thou no money?” He drew two coppers 
from the pocket of his ragged coat, and held them 
out to the child. “Take thy ride, Pierre,” he 
said, adding to himself, ‘‘I do not need the 
coffee.” 

“What will you have this morning?” the 
waiter of the restaurant asked, as the old man 
passed the door. “ Nothing,” answered Aucuste, 
shaking his head, —“ nothing.”? The sun blazed 
down into the little Paris street, until the rough 
cobbled pavement, the dusty houses, and the nar- 
row sidewalks became a blur before the old man’s 
eyes, and the distance from the Latin quarter to 
the Louvre seemed to grow longer at each step. 
“The poor flowers are all wilting,’’ he said, look- 
ing into the covered basket that hung on his arm. 
Half-way over one of the Seine’s bridges Auguste 
stopped to look at the traffic of the busy river, 
where an excursion boat, crowded with happy, 
laughing passengers, was at that moment steam- 
ing by toward the ruins and pleasure-grounds 
of St. Cloud. “I should like to go there,” the 
old soldier sighed, gazing wistfully at the distant 
hills; ‘‘ but excursions are only for the rich,” and 
he walked on. 

Hardly had Auguste taken a position opposite 
the Louvre, before a gaudily-dressed woman, with 
painted cheeks, approached. ‘‘ Some violets, 
Madame?” Auguste asked, holding out a bunch. 
“ No, those are withered; have you no fresher 
ones?” The flowers in the basket proved, how- 
ever, to be only slightly less wilted. ‘It must 
be the hot sun, Madame, for they were picked 
this morning; they will get bright again in a 
little water.’ But the woman would not buy 
any. Hour after hour Auguste stood in the glar- 
ing sun, vainly trying to sell his flowers, until at 
last he gave up hope, and turned toward home. 

As he entered his room something came hop- 
ping across the floor to meet him. “ Bon Jour, 
I could not sell the violets,” said the old man, 
sadly ; “we have no bread, what shall we do?” 
The bird put his head on one side, and looked 
gravely at his master. “ Violets,” he squeaked, 
after a long stare, “violets.” Auguste started 
* Bon Jour can talk,” he 
whispered, in an awed voice. “Yes, yes, the 
violets;” and as he spoke the old man put the 
flowers into a broken pitcher of water. 

“Violets, violets;’’ with evident delight the 
parrot repeated the word in various tones, strut- 
ting about the room all the while. At last hav- 
ing reached the pitcher, Bon Jour pulled out 
the flowers bunch by bunch, still chuckling to 
himself. 

Auguste replaced the violets in the basket. 
“They are quite fresh now,” he thought. Sud- 
denly a bright idea struck him, —“TI will take 
Bon Jour with me.” 

After this there was no more trouble; the 
parrot called out, “ Violets,” to the passers-by, 
and soon the flowers were all sold. 

* What is your bird’s name ?’’ a lady asked, 
as she took the last bunch of violets. “ Bon 
Jour,’ answered Auguste, looking proudly at his 
pet. “And why do you call him by such a 
curious name?’ ‘‘ Because, when I first had 
him, Madame, it was the only word he could 
say.” 
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THE SNOWDROPS. 
BY RUTH EAGER. 


OURAGE,” said the little snowdrop 
to its brother, 
“ Courage,” answered its neighbor; 
and both tried hard to push their way 
out of the brown earth, but its white 
coat of snow made them shrink back again. 

“Courage,” said the snowdrop, the next day ; 
“spring is surely coming.” 

“« And winter is going ; have courage, neighbor.” 

Instead of staying with their brothers and 
sisters in a warm sunny spot in the pretty flower- 
garden, these two little snowdrops were lost. 
Perhaps the gardener’s spade had by mistake 
earried them off. During the long, cold winter 
they had found a resting-place in a strawberry- 
bed. Now they were trying to blossom; but 
their tender stalks must pierce through a thick 
covering of leaves and corn-stalks which had been 
laid over the whole bed. However, they pushed 
their way up and up, saying to each other day by 
day, “ Courage, brother; we shall find light and 
sunshine by and by.” 


The gardener was walking in his garden; all 
the other snowdrops had blossomed and gone. 
Poor little wan, pinched, starved, half-frozen 
blossoms! A snowstorm had come and chilled 
them through and through; then the sun shone 
bright, and that was as hard for the tender flower- 
ets, and they faded away. Now the gay yellow 
crocuses had opened; the greedy bees were buzz- 
ing over the bed, acting as though they were crazy 
in their rapture at finding the flowers again after 
being shut up in a hive for so many months; the 
sky was a deep, bright blue; the air was soft and 
warm in the sheltered garden; the sun shone clear 
and pleasant over the green grass and the bed of 
purple, white, and yellow crocuses. 

“How lovely!” said the gardener. His little 
niece was as happy as he; but looking beyond the 
flower-garden, she questioned, ‘‘ What are those 
white blossoms over there in your strawberry- 
bed ?’’ and running to the little neglected snow- 
drops, which had at last found their way through 
the thick layer of leaves, she brought them to the 
gardener. 

“T never saw till now a beautiful large blossom,” 
said he. “The French call them ‘ perce-neige.’ 
Poor tender flowerets! they struggle bravely to 
open while the snow still lingers! The Danes 
could not call these blossoms ‘summer fools’ or 
“spring fools,’ as they do all early snowdrops,” 
continued the uncle, who knew much flower-lore, 
and loved to tell it to his little niece. ‘They are 
like little roses inside, so full and perfect. Just 
look into the cups, striped so daintily with this 
light green.”’ 

“‘T am glad we waited,” whispered the snow- 
drops to each other, but still hanging their heads 
like all snowdrops, as though they were too mod- 
est to be willing to show their beauty. 

“The snowdrop is an emblem to me of courage 
and modesty,’’ the good gardener concluded. 
He knew Elsie would understand his half-rever- 
ent mood as he held the delicate flowers, and 
looked at them with worship for them or their 
Creator shining in his eyes; for he loved little 
children and flowers, and found in them a happi- 
ness unknown to common folk. “ Courage, be- 
cause it blossoms first of any flower in the spring; 
and modesty, because it tries to hide its beauty. 
True courage is always modest, my little Elsie.” 

The little snowdrops nodded assent, whisper- 
ing, “ We knew all this before;” and drooping, 
they hung their heads more than ever. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 
A REMEMBERED, Lesson. 


It does not happen to many of us to give lessons to 
young princes; nor are there many young princes who 
profit by their lessons as thoroughly as did the youny 
Prince William Henry. 


He was sent to sea when only nine or ten years 
old, and he had to fight his way among his young 
shipmates. During the first week of the cruise, for 
some impertinence at mess, he received a drubbing 
from one of his mates. The prince threatened 
to tell his father, who was the reigning king, 
George III. “Ah,” replied the mate, “I would 
serve your father in the same way, if he were in 
your place, and behaved so unlike a gentleman.” 
This same mate was living at Deal when the young 
prince became Lord High Admiral many years 
later. He summoned his old shipmate to him, and 
said, “ Are you the man who gave me my first 
hiding at sea?”” “Oh, your Royal Higliness,” said 
the veteran, “I am sorry for it.” ‘“ Well, I am not,” 
replied the duke, “for it helped make a man of me; 
and now I want to do something for you.” The 
mate returned to his home that night a step or two 
higher in rank, and with an increased income. 


Tue GoLtpen Rute. 
Many of the children of this generation need to learn 


the same lesson which Queen Caroline, the wife of 
George III., taught her daughter, afterwards the Princess 


of Orange. 


The queen had heard that her daughter employed 
one of the court ladies to read aloud to her until 
she should drop asleep, and that one evening the 
princess suffered a lady who was feeling ill to read 
aloud until she fell down in a swoon. The next 
evening the queen sent for her daughter, and com- 
manded her to read aloud to her. After some time 
the young princess grew tired of standing up, and 
paused, hoping to receive an order to be seated. 
* Proceed,” said the queen. The princess soon 
stopped again, but again received an order to pro- 
ceed, till at last, faint and breathless, she was forced 
to complain. “Then,” said this excellent parent, 
“if you thus feel the pain of this exercise for one 
evening only, what must your attendants feel, who 
do it every night? Hence learn, my daughter, 
never to indulge your own ease while you suffer 
your attendants to bear unnecessary fatigue.” 


A Goop EXAMPLE. 


The following is selected from a contemporary not 
because of any poetic merit in the lines, but because the 
suggestion given may well guide our young people, who 
are growing into years and riches. 


A ricu man who regained his health 
Straightway a million of his wealth 
Gave to the cause of learning. Fame 
Wrote high on Honor’s scroll his name. 


He saw the money spent, and knew 
That just the ends he had in view 
Were carried out with it, and so 
Gained a joy few rich men know. 


And yet most other rich men, who 
Are just as good, and generous, too, 
As in the past they have done, still 
Prefer to make their gifts by will. 


Men’s praises on “‘ the dull, cold ear 
Of Death” fall cold, althotgh sincere; 
And then in quite the usual way 

The lawyers put their wits in play. 


Which is the better, to endow 

A glorious cause with millions now, 
Or some day to will millions which 
May only make the lawyers rich? 
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CoMForRt ! 


WE have received the following inquiry: — 

; Canton, Mass., March 18, 1892. 

Dear Eprror:—I get the Every Oruer Sun- 
pay at the Unitarian Sunday School to which I go. 
I am very much interested in the Editor’s Chair, 
and l read it every time. It would be very nice if 
we could have our paper enlarged. The pictures 
in the recent number were very interesting, espe- 
cially that of Helen Keller, the most beautiful girl 
of modern times. I have a household pet of whom 
I am very fond; her name is Montey. My sister 
also has one named Sukey, who is six years old 
and has never scratched or bitten anybody. I 
think this is quite a singular trait, don’t you? I 
wonder if there are any little boys and girls who 
have not done any unkind act for six years. I don’t 
believe that it is half so hard for children to refrain 
from wrong as it is for an animal to refrain from 
scratching or biting, as it is their nature, but not 
ours. I woutd like very much to hear the Editor’s 
opinion on this subject. 

I hope to see my letter printed, as I have worked 
out all the enigmas and discovered all the buried 
cities. Yours respectfully, 

CoE, 

The Editor is very glad to get this pleasant 
letter, which is so well written; but the writer 
must remember what we have mentioned in an- 
other part of this paper, that those who write to 
us must always sign their full name. It was not 
so in this case ; if we wanted to send a word to 
our young friend, we could not do it. As to the 
opinion which he asks of us regarding animals 
and children, and whether it is more difficult for 
the one to be good than the other, this is the way 
that it strikes u® Cats differ as children do. 
We suppose it is very easy for certain pussies to 
refrain from using their claws or their teeth, or 
from spitting; but there are other tabbies who 
find it very hard to be amiable, — it is their nature 
to quarrel. So we fancy it is, somewhat, with 
human beings in general, and with little children 
in special. They .can control themselves, but 


some find it very hard: their 
tempers are strong; they get 
heated quickly; their lips are 
prone to speak harsh words. 
There are others, on the other 
hand, who seem to be born with 
a great deal of sunshine in 
them; it 1s not so hard for them 
to be kind and forbearing. We 
do not say this to make it easier 
for any one to do wrong or to 
be uoly, but we simply state the 
facts; and we suspect that our 
friend’s pet, Montey, must be 
one of the saint-like cats that 
was, as a ‘kitten, very, very 
good. 


We want to do everything 
possible, within the limits of our 
‘paper, to interest the youngest 
of our readers. It often hap- 
pens that what proves good for 
the little children makes the 
right hit for the elders, at least 
in a publication like this. To 
this end we offer two new fea- 
tures: one, a column of anec- 
dotes and their lessons, — it will 
be a regular part of Every 
OrHerR SunpAy; the other is 
a ‘* Young Contributors’” de- 
partment, in which Mary and 
Jamie and Tom and Blanche and all our young 
friends can tell very short stories, or mention 
what happens to them, or describe an event. 
Everything sent must be extremely brief, be- 
cause our space is so small. We fancy that 
the parents will turn to this, and teachers, to see 
how the rising generation thinks and writes. 
Remember Dr. Hale’s seven rules, printed in 
last Every OTHer SunpaAy, about “ How to 
write.”’ 

THE pictures in our columns of this issue ex- 
plain themselves. Easter sentiment is expressed 
in the youth’s head (immortal youth) and the 
pure lilies. From out the vague lines of the 
artist’s pencil rise these clear thoughts of life 
more abundantly and budding hope. In the 
background appear the holly leaves, tokens of 
Christmas, with which season Easter is so closely 
jomed. The others, “Comfort” and “Little 
Mischief,” may well stand for certain of our 
youngest readers, who find time to be serious and 
time to be funny. They, and all like them, are 
sunbeams in any home. 


Sunpay is the golden clasp 
That binds the volume of the week. 
Longfellow. 


Cooprr, author of the famous Leather Stock- 
ing Tales, who was more familiar than any other 
writer with the habits and history of the Indians 
in the early days of the white settlers among 
them, writes as follows with entire confidence. 
The Indians, he says, in the days when first 
known to the colonists, pronounced the word 
‘‘ English ’? as “ Yengeese,’’ and the transition 
from that to “Yankees” is quite easy. In 
corroboration of this, he cites the frequent pro- 
nunciation of English in New England, in years 
past, as English instead of IJnglish. — Congre- 
gationalist. 


We long to hear the bird-songs 
That on from spring to spring, 
The memories of the lost years 
. Still to the present bring, 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
A Per Kirrern. 


Once I had a little kitten three weeks old given 
to me, and I named it Muff. My brother had one 
given to him by the same person; it was my kitty’s 
sister. He named her Buttercup. So we had two 
kittens in the house. Buttercup was a good deal 
prettier than Muff, but was not so nice. 

When they were first given to us, we took quite a 
large pasteboard box, and cut little doors and win- 
dows in it just large enough for the kittens to get 
through; and they played hide-and-seek in the box. 

When they were older, I found, on coming home 
from school one day, that Muff had three kittens 
and Buttercup two. When the kittens got a little 
older, Muff and the kittens played in the box. 
When any one let Muff in or out at any door, she 
would thank them by giving a slight mew. 

One day when the kittens began to run around 
and play, the cellar door was left open, and one of 
the little kittens wanted to go down cellar. So she 
started. Muff went and picked her up, and took 
her into the dining-room and set her down by the 
stove. But the little kitten turned round, and went 
back to the cellar door. Then Muff went and boxed 
her ears, and picked her up, and laid her down on 
the floor in the dining-room again. The kitten 
stayed. I think she was a smart kitty ; don’t you? 

Frora Srrone Keeney, nine years old. 


Snow Fun. 


ONE morning in February Bertie Stearns woke, and 
saw by looking through the window at the foot of his 
bed that it was snowing very hard. He woke Edgar, 


‘who slept in the same bed, and showed him the snow. 


“Hurrah!” said Edgar, ‘“‘now we ’ll have some fun!” 

“T’m glad it’s vacation, so that we won’t have to go 
to school,’’ said Bert. 

It snowed all that day, the wind blowing very hard 
and making large drifts ; but in the evening the snow 
changed to sleet. The next morning, when the boys 
awoke, the sleet had stopped falling and huge clouds 
were fast flying across the sky. 

“Tf Will Seaverns can come over we’ll have some 
fun,” said Edgar. Bert said nothing. He was reading 
abook. Will Seaverns was the boys’ constant companion, 
and lived in the next house. ; 

About nine o’clock Edgar went over to the Seaverns’ 
house, and soon returned with Will, both armed with 
large and small shovels. Bert soon came out, and then 
the boys went to work. They selected a large drift, and 
making as large a circle as they could on it, began to 
dig inside of it. It took them a long time to get it all 
dug out, but at last they heard Edgar’s shovel strike the 
ground. When this was done, Bert began to dig a tunnel 
so that the boys could get out of the snow-hut, while 
Edgar and Will made a fireplace. This they did by 
making a large square hole opposite the tunnel, and then 
a hole for the smoke to go out; for they meant to have a 
real fire in their fireplace. By this time Bert had dug 
his way out of the drift, and the rest of the boys followed 
him. Going into the house, Edgar got some matches, 
kindlings, and a few pieces of solid wood, and Bert 
asked Lizzie the cook to put up a big luncheon. Bert 
also got an interesting book, — “Five Little Peppers ;” 
and then the two started for the tunnel. 

“Where ’s Will?” said Bert. é 

“Oh, he went home for some milking-stools,’’ replied 
Edgar. : 

Yes, there was Will at the gate with three milking- 
stools in his hands. 

The boys found it rather hard work crawling through 
the tunnel with their burdens; but at last they were safe 
in the snow-hut. ‘They built a fire in the fireplace, but 
it did not melt the snow much, and then they sat down 
on their stools and read the Pepper-book. One read a 
chapter while the others ate, and then as soon as the 
chapter was done they exchanged readers. 

They stayed in the hut until noon, and then went 
home for dinner. They didn’t really have much appe- 
tite, but they managed to eat a good dinner. In the 
afternoon they returned to the hut and played a game of 
‘“‘TInnocents Abroad.’’ That was the last of their snow- 
house though, for it melted that night. Cousin Nep. 


You can become engaged in more important — 
work, interested in some great cause, so that you 
will forget to worry about little and useless things 7 


Ir seemeth death to those who dwell below, 
When loved ones leave the earth; 
But to the ones who meet them where they go, 


Tt seems not death, but birth. 
Selected. 


AN “APRIL FOOL.” | 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


meal, you April Fool!” ‘Oh, you 
a] April Fool!” called out a chorus 
of shrill voices, as Herbert Hast- 
ings, a manly-appearing boy of 
perhaps twelve years, stooped to 
pick up a well-worn but not 
dirty-looking pocket-book from 
the’ sidewalk. ‘April Fool!” 
“April Fool!” muttered a chorus of smaller boys 
in a lower tone, hardly daring, even on the first day 
of April, to call Herbert Hastings a name of re- 
proach or ridicule. - 

That pocket-book had lain on the sidewalk fully 
half an hour, in one of Boston’s most frequented 
thoroughfares ; and although it was not an hour of 
the day in which it was densely thronged, there 
were still many passers. Many of these had picked 
up other packages that morning, only to hear a 
smothered laugh from a group of boys who had 


‘been innocently looking into a store window near 


by. One busy professional man, who was rushing 
on his way to a train, had picked up a shabby- 
looking purse, which seemed to contain a small 
amount of small change, and hurried after an old 
woman with a large market-basket a short distance 
ahead of him, supposing that he was restoring her 
little stock of market money. When she shook 
her head- vigorously, and with a smiling ‘Nein! 
nein!” threw it upon the sidewalk, and a boy near 
laughed out “ April day,” he rushed on his way 
with a feeling of annoyance and an expression of 
contempt for the foolish custom, passing this pocket- 
book without a second look. 

One or two boys had picked it up slyly, and 
attempting to hide it were sneaking off, when the 
laughter of the boys who were hiding near led 
them to suppose it was an April-day trick; and they 
dropped it and sneaked away with a shamefaced 
air as really guilty as if it had contained money 
and they had kept it. But Herbert Hastings not 
only picked it up, but stood holding it in his hand, 
looking at it with a critical manner, until a police- 
man, who had just made his appearance around a 
corner, came up. Then, speaking respectfully, he 
asked him, with the air of a boy who has no reason 
to fear a police officer, what he had better do with it. 

“Ts it not an April-day trick?” asked the officer, 
eying critically first the boy and then the pocket- 
book. 

“J think not,” replied Herbert. “Those who 
make up those purses and wallets to deceive people 
have usually obtained the material from some ash- 
barrel, and have perhaps been keeping it for months 
awaiting April day to use it. I have never seen 
one of those that was clean and fastened with a new 
elastic band, as you see, sir, that this is. I think 
that this belongs to some poor person, and the little 
money it may contain is perhaps more to him than 
many newer and better-filled to their owners.” 

- While he had been speaking, the officer had taken 
the pocket-book in his hand and was examining its 
contents. — . 

“You are right, my boy,’ said he; “there is a 
little money in it and a check from Wilson & 
Fuller for quite a large sum, at least for a poor 
person to lose. Of course the check can be stopped, 
but that makes trouble. I am sent in great haste 
in a different direction, but this ought to be attended 
to at once. I think I can depend upon the boy 
who was honest enough to wait for me to come up, 
to take this to their store, only two blocks below 
here, and they will know to whom it belongs. Only 
be sure that you leave it with one of the firm. You 
may have to wait a while to see them.” 
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“No trouble in that, sir,” said Herbert, smiling ; “I was on my 
way to their store when I saw this, and wish to see one of the firm 
A boy who is a friend of mine is about 
to leave them, and I hope to secure the place he leaves if it is 
not already engaged. I thank you very much for helping me to 


for my own business. 


know how to find the owner of this.” 


“Oh, that’s all right, my boy!” said the officer; “that’s part 
of my work, you know, and you are really helping me.” 

And so they went their way in different directions, each walking 
very fast to make up for the time spent in examining the lost 


wallet. 

We will follow Herbert. A very few mo- 
ments’ walk brought him to the dry-goods 
store of Wilson & Fuller, where he was not 
obliged to wait, as he had feared, but was 
almost immediately allowed to go to the office, 
where Mr. Wilson received him with a_pleas- 
ant smile and a kind “ Well, young man, what 
can I do for you this morning ? ” 

*“ You can give me Will Brown’s place if it 
is not already engaged,” said Herbert, with 
his usual bright, frank manner and ready wit. 
“But before you consider that question, sir, 
will you please to look at this pocket-book, 
the loss of which may be causing its owner 
great. anxiety. I fancy it may belong to a 
very old man whom I met a few blocks from 
the place where I found it; and if so, he is 
very little able to bear either the loss or the 
fatigue of searching for it.” 

“Do you know the old man?” asked Mr. 
Wilson, as he opened the pocket-book. 

“No, sir,” replied Herbert; “but he was so old 
and walking so slowly, that I feel sure that I could 
overtake him if I knew he was the owner and 
where he was going. He looked so happy and was 
smiling and talking to himself in a low tone, but 1 
heard him say, ‘ God is so good, and He puts good 
deeds into the hearts of those who love him,’ and 
then he smiled again.” 

Mr. Wilson meanwhile had been examining the 
book and its contents. 

“Thave no doubt that you are right about that 
old man being the owner; but how about the place 
that you wanted? While you are gone, a crowd of 
boys will apply for it, and suppose that we engage 
one of them, will you not wish that you had 
waited to answer our questions, to show us your 
recommendations, and for us to decide whether we 
want you or not?” 

Herbert hesitated. 
much indeed, but he thought of that old man. 
he answered, — ~ 

“T will take my chance with the rest, sir. I will 
leave with you this note from Will and this from 
my Sunday-School teacher, — it is all I have; but 
you can ask my high-school teacher and my minister, 
if you wish; they will tell you all you wish to know 
about me. And if you will please tell me quickly 
where I can find the owner of this wallet and how 
I can be sure he is the right one, I will run as fast 
as I can to relieve his trouble.” 

Mr. Wilson gave him the necessary directions, 
telling him to carry the pocket-book to the cashier 
of a certain bank, and giving him also a note to the 
cashier telling him to whom it belonged. 

Tn less than an hour Herbert had returned, bréath- 
less with running, but happy in having performed a 
good deed. He had found the old man at the bank, 
almost paralyzed with terror, he having discovered 
his loss only when he wanted to take the check 
from its place in the pocket-book. ‘The cashier was 
trying to comfort him with the thought that it 
could be replaced; but his mind was too much 
weakened with age to comprehend how it could be 
done, and the small amount of change and some 
other papers which were in it were of consequence 
to him. Herbert left the business matter to the 
kind-hearted cashier; but as the old man was evi- 
dently too feeble to walk, he waited until it was all 
arranged, and then stopping a street car, helped 
him on board, and paying his fare, directed the 
conductor where to leave him. 

“ Well!” said Mr. Wilson, on his return, “ your 


He wanted the place very 
Then 


M2 7 Faith Sconnell 
LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


salary here begins with this morning. I do not 
think it will prove a foolish arrangement for either 
of us; but as I am very well satisfied with what 
you have done to-day, you can go home now and 
tell Mother you will have ten dollars a week, with a 
chance to rise.” 

When we remember that Herbert was the son of 
a very poor widow, and that his anxiety to get the 
place was that he might help her, we can imagine 
his happiness. 


THE STARS ARE IN THE SKY ALL 


DAY. 


THE stars are in the sky all day; 

Each linked coil of Milky Way, 

And every planet that we know, 

Behind the sun are circling slow ; 

They sweep, they climb with stately tread, 

Venus the fair and Mars the red, 

Each knows his path and keeps due tryst, 

Not even the smallest star is missed 

From those wild fields of deeper sky 

Which gleam and flash mysteriously, 

As if God’s outstretched fingers must 

Have sown them thick with diamond dust; 

There are they all day long, but we, 

Sun-blinded, have no eyes to see. 

I wonder if the world is full 

Of other secrets beautiful, 

As little guessed, as hard to see 

As this sweet starry mystery. 

Do angels veil themselves in space, 

And make the sun their hiding-place ? 
Susan Coolidge. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


He prayeth best, who loveth 
best 
All things both great and 
small ; 
For the dear God who loveth 
us, 
He made and loveth all, 
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LETTER-BOX. 


Tue following young people have solved the 
enigmas from time to time, and sent the answers 
to us; Louis Weld and Walter Wyman, of Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Eddie F. Hirsch; Ralph B. Stone, 
Otter River, Mass.; Fred C. Courtney, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Maurice E. Oakley, Salina, Kan.; 
Almira W. Bates, Cambridge, Mass.; Helen J. 
Maynard, Templeton, Mass. Our young con- 
tributors must remember two things: first, always 
to sign their full name, —if they do not want it 
printed, they can say so; second, never write on 
two sides of a leaf when sending copy to a news- 
paper. <A third thing: give your full address, — 
town, State, and street if in a large city. One 
trouble in acknowledging answers to enigmas is 
that we are obliged to go to print two weeks be- 
fore the date of the number. To meet that, we 
propose to hold back the replies, and not give 
them until we can hear from our readers. For 
instance, we will publish the answers to the 
enigmas in this number (No, 16), and the names 
of those who have sent them, in No. 18. That 
arrangement will give all a good chance, from 
Boston to San Francisco, and from Toronto to 
New Orleans, To the one who sends the neatest, 
brightest letter, of about fifty words, and the 
most answers, we will return a dozen beautiful 
cards, which any boy or girl would be glad to use 
in ornamenting his or her room. 


NANTUCKET, MASs, 
Dear Every OTHER SunpAy, —I composed an 
enigma the other night, and I want to send it to you. I 
will put it down below my letter, and I hope you will 
print it. Ilike to read the stories in the papers, for my 
papa subscribes for me. Good-by. M. R. 


ENIGMA XLIV. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 6, is to spoil. 

My 3, 10, 11, is a boy’s name. 
My 4, 7, 8, is to win. 

My 9, 5, 8, is a small animal. 
My 5, 12, is a conjunction. 

My whole is my name. 


AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 
(Each word beheaded and curtailed except “on.”] 
-h- -o- -too- on -h- -urnin- ~ec-, 
-henc- -l- -u- -i- -a- -le-; 
-h- -lam- —-ha- -i- —h- —attle’— -rec- 
~hon- -oun- -i- —’e- -—h- -ea-. 
Grorce B. STeBsBins, 


ENIGMA XLV. 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 5, 21, 9, 19, 18, is much used for trimming at 
Christmas. 

My 4, 14, 7, 8, 24, 8, is one of the greatest orators 
and critics of antiquity. 

My 7, 23, 15, 24, 6, 11, is a garden vegetable. 

My 20, 25, 10, is the name of Tennyson’s “ Prin- 
cess.” 

My 138, 8, 10, 1, is a domestic animal. 

My 2, 12, 17, 8, was goddess of youth, and cup- 
bearer at Olympus. 

My 16, 20, 17, 12, 15, 22, 18, is freedom. 

My whole is the name of a painting and the 
artist who painted it. C. ALFRED CLAFLIN. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A VOWEL. 
A unit. 
A newly married woman. 
A law. 
The name of a church. 
A collection of books. 
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Trust. 
Preserved fruit. 
A consonant. eg Che OF 


ENIGMA XLVI. 


I am composed of sixty-nine letters. 

My 11, 18, 48, 63, 83, 51, is a place of worship. 

My 33, 10, 81, 55, 44, 62, 60, is where Paul 
preached. 

My 18, 11, 26, 25, is a book in the Bible. 

My 20, 18, 2, is an article. 

My 7, 6, 3, is a sort of vase. 

My 1, 48, 14, 5, is a flower we all like. 

My 11, 27, 19, 25, 20, 8, 7, 9, 14, are what we 
gather in the fall. 

My 4, 46, 66, is a small animal. 

My 18, 22, 16, is what we breathe. 

My 23, 22, 24, 54, 17, is what comes after day. 

My 67, 60, 55, 46, is a river in the United States. 

My 51, 82, 87, 42, 35, 33, 51, 34, is what many 
have. 

My 57, 12, 46, 64, 47, 52, is a boy’s name. 

My 61, 50, 21, 52, 41, 58, is a city in Greece. 

My 67, 38, 57, 30, 56, is a musical instrument. 

My 7, 44, 55, 29, 65, 69, — 39, 59, 15, 53, 65, 69, is 
found on the map of North America. 

My 52, 28, 45, is what people do every day. 

My 33, 22, 68, 2, 6, is good when sweet. 

My 40 is an article. 

My 49, 7, 56, 53, 52, 64, is what all noma ees 
find very useful. 


My whole is one of Christ’s sayings. EpDItTH. 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
DEAR Eprror, —Tam alittle girl living in Summer- 
ville, and am not often able to go to our dear church in 
Charleston. I sometimes get one of your nice papers; 
and I send you an enigma, and hope that you will find 
room in your paper to publish it. 
Yours truly, Susie W. WeEzB. 


ANSWER. 


My Dear Frienp Susie, — Your letter comes 
from a region where it is much warmer than here. 
The fragrance of orange-blossoms is in it; and I 
verily believe that the room grew warmer this cold 
winter morning when your letter was opened. Any- 
way, there was enough good-will in it to make sun- 
shine. We are glad to know that you like Every 
OrneR Sunpsy; we will try to improve it still 
more. Your enigma will be printed soon. Good-by. 

Your friend, Tue EpiTor. 


Bouton, MAss. 
Dear Epiror, —I think that the stories in the EvERY 
OTHER SUNDAY are very nice ones, and wish there were 
more of them. I have composed an enigma of my name, 
which I will send you. 


Yours truly, F. E, N. 


ENIGMA XLVII. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 20, 4, 3, is a color. 

My 21, 5, 2, 3, 8, is what boys and girls do in 
winter. 

My 21, 9, 12, 15, 4, is something you write on. 

My 1, 6, 17, 21, fishes have. 

My 7, 2, 3, is to help. 

My 11 is the last letter in the alphabet. 

My 8, 12, 20, is a part of the head. 

My 18, 22, 3, is what we lie on at night. 

My 17, 18, 21, 8, is a part of the face. 

My 16, 18, 20, 21, 14, is a domestic animal. 

My 20, 19, 17, is going fast. 

My whole is my name. 


DUXBURY, Mass. 
Dear Epiror, —My Sunday School has taken your 
paper for several years, and I like it very much. I send 
you this puzzle, which I hope you will print. 
Yours truly, Lizziz S. SAMPSON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


One (cape of Ireland) day, (city of British 
America city of England) (city of Illinois Peak 


of the Rocky Mountains) (city of Australia city 
of Nebraska), and (Mountain of Massachusetts 
town of Vermont) and his sister (city of Italy) 
were going to a party given by (one of the United 
States town of Dakota). Some were dressed very 
prettily. (City of Italy) wore a dress of (country 
of Asia island off Scotland), (city of Australia) 
wore a (sea of Asia) dress, (city of Illinois) wore 
a (sea of urope) dress trimmed with (city of Ger- 
many), and (mountain of Massachusetts) wore a 
(sea of Europe) suit. For supper they had (strait 
of Australia) (country of Europe) (town of Ceylon), 
and each had a (river of Africa). They went home 
at about ten o’clock. The next day they had a 
(river of Wisconsin) hunt. They found one in a 
low valley. (Lake of New York) the brother of 
(mountain of Massachusetts) killed it with a (city 
of Arkansas). On the way home (city of Italy) 
was bitten by a (river of Idaho). They arrived 
home safely. I Fresh 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 15. 


Enigma XXXVIII. Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Enigma XXXIX. The Lord is my. shepherd ; I 
shall not want. 

Enigma XL. A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

Enigma XLI. Theodore Parker. 

Enigma XLII. John Quincy Adams. 

Enigma XLIII. Benjamin West. 


Hower’ Er it be, it seems to me 
*T is only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Tennyson. 


EASTER EGGS. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


1 Saturday it snowed hard. 

: “Children,’? said Mr. Grafton 
when he came home to tea, “there 
are not many Easter days that 
we drive over to Grandma’s in a 
sleigh, but I think we shall to-morrow afternoon. 
This cones down just right to yaks excellent 
sleighing.’ 

cs “And, ae Laura!’’ said sane after they 
were snug in bed, “don’t let’s forget to carry 
Grandma some fresh eggs for Easter. We’ll 
put them in that pretty basket Mamma gave me 
on my birthday; they will look so much nicer 
that way.” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid we can only get an egg 
or two of our own, and that’s what you meant, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but don’t you know Brownie and Floss 
have begun to lay again?” 

These were the children’s own hens that they 
had cared for from chickenhood. 

“Mamma has not used their eggs; she bought 
a dozen this morning.” 

“Did she? Oh, * well, perhaps we can find 
enough.”” 

And they chatted on till Mamma aa — 

‘‘ Children, better stop talking now. You 
ought to go to sleep if you want to get up early 
to-morrow morning and look for eggs.’’ 

Bright and early the little girls were up, and 
after breakfast went to look in the nests. Their 
father took great care of his hens. They had a 
warm, snug hen-house and sunny yard where 
they could go in and out as they pleased; and 
he was very particular about their supply of food 
and fresh water. As he said, his feathered 
boarders paid well. ¥ 

This morning the children found four ican => 
eggs. 4 
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“What pretty ones!” said Jenny, “so large 
and white.’’ Pe 

“Yes; but I wish we could carry half a dozen 
to Grandma, She is so fond of eggs, and that 
would just fill the basket.” 

“ Cut-cut-cut-dar-cut |” 

Laura jumped, it was so sudden. Speckle flew 
out, of the sleigh and over her shoulder. 

* What do you suppose she was in there for, 
Jenny?” 

““What does she go everywhere for? Papa 
says she is the oddest hen he ever saw; she won’t 
stay where she’s put. ‘There’s the first bell, and 
you know our dresses must be changed.” 


The village church was bright with sunshine; 
spruce, pine, and hemlock were entwined about 
the pillars and pulpit, lamps and windows, in a 
perfect bower; and the children enjoyed the 
Easter musie very much. 

Soon after dinner old Charlie, the horse, came 
to the door for the usual Sunday visit to Grandma. 
The ride was a quiet one, as befitted the day, but 
very pleasant. Grandma met them at the door. 
In the kitchen a surprise awaited them. Curled 
up in her basket by the fire lay Tabby with two 
new kittens by her side, — soft, gray-coated little 
creatures, with white mittens and stockings. And 
Grandma said the children might have one when 
they were old enough ; or, as Tabby had these for 
her comfort, they could take home the large kitten, 
Daisy, and keep her for their own. The children 
jumped with delight at this offer. Mamma was 
willing ; and when they were going home, Grand- 
ma brought a large covered basket, and made a 
nice soft bed in it for kitty. Papa took the 
basket to put it in the sleigh, and reached his 
arm as far back as he could to arrange the straw, 
when what should he find but three white eggs! 

Papa at first looked a little vexed. 

“Children, how did this happen?” he asked, 
suspecting, it must be owned, mischief on their 
part. 

“We did not put them there, Papa, truly,’’ 
answered Laura. ‘Speckle flew out of the sleigh 
while we were looking for eggs this morning.”’ 

“ And she cackled as hard as she could,” Jenny 
added. 

“Tt’s so nice to have them,’’ said Laura; 
“now we can fill the little basket up to the brim 
for Grandma, We were wishing we had more, 
but we never thought to look in the sleigh.” 


WILLIE’S NEW SKATES. 


. BY AUNTIE BETH. 


came the snow as 
fast as it could come; 
and Willie was in 
high glee, when his 
papa came in and 
said it was growing 
very cold. 

“Oh, won’t it be 
lovely ?’’ exclaimed 
Willie. . “I know 
the ice will be 
dreadful hard to-morrow, for it was pretty hard 
yesterday, and if it only freezes a little more, I 
ean try ny new skates to-morrow;” and the boy 
gave a little whoop of joy. 

It was New Year’s day; and among other pres- 
ents, Willie had received a pair of beautiful, 
shining new skates from his Uncle Nat, who did 
not know what a nice pair his little nephew had 
already. 
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“What are you going to do with your old 
skates ?”? asked Mamma. 

‘« Keep ’em,’? was Willie’s prompt reply. 
“Why, there never was a nicer pair of skates 
than my old ones; they don’t look as bright and 
gay as the new ones, but still they re elegant 
runners. Lots and lots of fun I’ve had with ’em.” 

Willie’s mamma sat so still after that, that 
Willie kept peeping at her from behind the 
picture-book he was looking at. Pretty soon he 
said, — 

‘‘ What made you ask me ‘bout my old skates, 
Mamma? What did you ’xpect I’d do with 
them ?”’ 

“Oh, I did n’t know what to expect,” said his 
mamma, keeping on with her sewing. ‘‘ I thought 
possibly you might want to give them to some 
little boy who had no skates at all.” 

“Why, my old skates are daisies,’’? began 
Willie; “theré’ isn’t a better pair of runners 
anywhere. I know the new ones will be just as 
nice, but the others are altogether too nice to 
give away.” ; 

“Then you’d be willing to part with them if 
they were nearly worn out, and would n’t go very 
well,” said Mamma. 

“Y-e-s, I suppose I would,” Willie replied ; 
but he didn’t speak very briskly. He was a 
little afraid that his mamma might be thinking 
some things he would n’t exactly like to hear her 
say. His next question showed in what direction 
conscience was already beginning to have a little 
to say. : 

‘‘ How is Frank Wade’s papa getting along, 
Mamma? You went there this morning, did n’t 
you?” 

‘© Yes, Willie, I was there; and Mr. Wade is 
no better. People are very kind to them, and I 
think they have enough to eat. I’m very glad 
of that.” 

* Yes, so am I,”’ said Willie. Then he added, 
*¢T don’t suppose Frank had a great many 
presents.” 

“T ’m afraid not, Willie. People who are poor, 
and have sickness in the family, are very glad if 
they can only have food, clothes, and a fire.”’ 

“ Oh, well!” said Willie, trying to speak stoutly, 
“J should n’t wonder if Mr. Wade got better 
soon; then he can get Frank lots and lots of nice 
things.” 

Mamma said never a word, and Willie tried to 
whistle to show how comfortable be probably felt. 

That New Year’s night, after Willie was all 
snugly tucked up in bed, he Jay listening to the 
wind whistling and roaring around the house. He 
liked to hear it. He thought how beautiful it 
would be if it was pleasant in the morning, and 
the ice nice and thick, so he could have fine 
sport with his new skates on the frozen pond, 

“Yes,” piped conscience; “but suppose you 
had no skates, and Frank Wade had two pairs, 
would n’t you think him a pretty mean little peep 
to go skating along and let you stand and just 
watch the others go? Would n’t you now, Mr. 
Willie?” 

At that Willie began to feel uneasy, and 
could n’t gotosleep. Finally conscience bothered 
him so, he said, “ Oh, well! if it’s pleasant to- 
morrow, I'll offer to let Frank take my old skates 
a little while, but — I don’t want to.” 

The next morning was clear and cold, and 
John, the hired man, said the wind had blown 
the snow all off the pond, and the ice was thick, 
and smooth as a piece of glass. Willie was in 
great spirits, and rushed off to tell his mother 
what John had said, and also that he had decided 
to lend Frank Wade his skates after dinner. 
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“ Very well,” said Mamma ; “when you go to 
Frank’s, Ill send over a basket with a few good 
things for them all.’’ 

In spite of his feelings of happiness, Willie 
noticed his mamma didn’t praise him for being 
willing to lend his skates for a little while. 
“Mamma isn’t quite satisfied with me,” he said 
to himself. 

After dinner, Willie trotted off with the basket, 
wishing he could haye felt like sparing some of 
the candy, — two big boxes of which he had yes. 
terday; but it was getting very hard to part with 
anything he liked. ‘‘ Frank is n’t used to candy, 
and so won’t miss it,’’ he said, trudging along 
and never thinking how small his heart was grow- 
ing. “It’s pretty good of me any way to carry 
this basket Mamma filled as full as she could, not 
to make it too heavy for me to carry ;” and 
Willie felt quite like a little saint with his mother’s 
basket of goodies in his hands. 

And as soon as he was in the house, Frank’s 
mother, who looked very tired, said to him, — 

““Q Master Willie, have you heard what’s 
happened to my poor Frankie? I had to send 
for the doctor last night, and the poor child 
slipped on a piece of ice under the snow, and 
broke his ankle; but come in and see him 
do.”’ 4 

She led the way to a little room; and there sat 
Dr. Greene, and on the bed lay Frank, pale and 
weak. 

‘¢O Willie,” cried Frank, at sight of his little 
friend, “only think! Dr. Greene says I won’t 
be able to step, nor go errands, nor go to school 
forever so long; is n’t it dreadful? ” and Frank’s 
voice sounded as if he was going to ery, 

‘*Oh, tut, tut!’’ said the doctor, cheerily, 
“well patch you up just as quickly as we can; 
and meantime you must keep up good spirits, 
You can study in bed, and my man shall help 
with the errands. Your friends will come to see 
you too. Remember, God always looks out for 
good boys.” Then the doctor went away. 

“*T was going to have you go skating this after- 
noon,’’ said Willie. Somehow he could n’t say 
a word about his new skates ; and oh, how mean 
he felt about his candy ! 

He sat and talked with Frank a short time. It 
seemed to please the hurt child, having a little 
friend to tell all about his accident; and when 
Willie went away he promised to call again very 
soon, <All the way home a great lump in his 
throat seemed trying to choke him; and as soon 
as he reached the warm sitting-room, he burst out 
erying. 

His mamma did just what kind, loving mammas 
always do at such times. She patted his head, 
and stroked his cheek, and said he must tell 
Mamma all about it, just what was grieving him 
so. And pretty soon Willie stopped crying, and 
told her the whole story,—told how willing, 
patient Frank had slipped and broken his ankle, 
and the doctor had told Frank’s mother he 
would n’t be able to stand for a long time, and 
could n’t even put on a skate all winter long. 

Willie’s lip quivered again as he went on, 
and made a frank, honest confession of his selfish- 
ness that now was causing him real pain. 

“T cannot help feeling glad, Willie,” began 
his mother, “that you feel as you do, because I 
think it will help to make you a better, more 
generous boy. Suppose it really had been the 
dear Christ who needed your help and kindness? 
And He tells us plainly when we help His ‘little 
ones,’ — and that means those who have little, and 
those who are in any way needy, — we really help 
Him. Always remember that, my boy; it will 
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help you to crowd out selfishness, and make you 
very happy, too.” 

Mamma was right. Willie had many chances 
to do good after that. He went regularly to see 
Frank, carrying him candy, and doing much to 
help the sick boy during his long season of stay- 
ing in the house. One day he carried over the 
old skates, which were still very nice, and gave 
them to Frank. “I want you to know you have 
them,’’ Willie said, “all ready for next winter; it 
may help you get sirong sooner.” 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
« Rvery Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’”’] 


Why do composers of carols for children score up to 
“ G,” knowing, as they must, that young voices cannot 
safely try that climb ? 

A musical friend replies: “Because it is stupid 
to remain down in the lower region too much. The 
lark goes high. ‘G’ stands forgo. There is ‘go’ 
in a brilliant carol. There ought to be a hill or two 
in every carol, even if it tries the breath to climb 
it.” But the sedate guardian of the Sunday School 
who presides at the piano every Sunday is not apt 
to agree with this beautiful theory. The Editor pro- 
poses to try a Christmas or Easter service without 
a high note. Will the majority like that? It intro- 
duces variety for a single voice to take a particular 
part that runs high. 


* & & 


Can you give me a list of all the societies suggested by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale,—as, for example, King’s 
Daughters, Ten Times One, Lend-a-Hand Clubs, ete. ? 

We subjoin an answer from Dr. Hale’s head- 
quarters, where the above inquiry was sent: “I 
suppose the query relates to societies, clubs, orders, 
etc.,, based upon the Wadsworth mottoes, of which 
Rey. E, E. Hale is the author. It is impossible to 
tell. Some of the names are King’s Daughters, 
Send Me, Royal Law, Look-Up Legion, Commercial 
Temperance League, King’s Sons, King’s House- 
hold, Lend-a-Hand, Ten Times One, Willing Work- 
ers, Little Helpers, Sunshine Club, Together and 
Altogether Clubs, Loving Service, and doubtless 
there are hundreds of others. A club based on the 
Wadsworth mottoes may choose its own name, as 
well as make its own constitution and select its 
own work.” 
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Can you tell me how to spell the title that occurs so 
often in our work? Should it be Sunday-School, or 
Sunday School, or Sunday-school, or Sunday school, or 
Sundayschool? TI see it spelled in all these ways. The 
dictionaries do not agree; the S. S. Society has no uni- 
form usage about it; and yet it seems as if we ought to 
have one way, and follow it consistently. Perhaps you 
will decide the question for us. 

The foregoing question comes from Portland, 
Oregon. The Editor of Evmry Otrurer Sunpay 
intends to be uniform and consistent in the use of 
the title “Sunday School.” Alone, it is “ Sunday 
School,” the word “Sunday” being then an adjec- 
tive, and “school” being entitled to a capital “S.” 
When we write “Sunday-School Society,” then the 
whole term becomes an adjective, and is hyphen- 
ized. The capital “S$” is retained in the three places 
where “S” begins. Our usage is, therefore, ‘“ Sunday 
School,” or ‘‘ Sunday-School Society.” If any other 
usage shows itself in the Sunday-School Society’s 
publications, it must be owing to the fact that differ- 
ent hands have had to do with some one thing. 


Every Other Sunday. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Sunday School at Reading, Mass., will be 
benefited by the appearance of Rev. J. B. Green 
on the field, who has entered as permanent pastor. 
But this school has a large vigor of its own. Our 
contributor, Miss Kate L. Brown, is one of the 
leaders there; bringing her zeal and experience to 
bear on the work. The Guild in which she is deeply 
interested numbers seventy-three ; the Sunday School 
is full, and for study is using Spaulding’s “'Teach- 
ings of Jesus” as a uniform lesson. ‘ Many of the 
children go to church and Sunday School,” we are 
told, —a fact that might be more common with ad- 
vantage to all our churches. 

Tue Unitarian Sunday School at Haverhill, Mass., 
is in a flourishing condition; “it has never been so 
large before in the history of the church,” writes a 
correspondent. k om 

“Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Union on the 
Pacific Coast” must serve a valuable purpose. Its 
by-laws read well, binding all together in an ardent 
membership. There is a gradéd course of study, 
prepared and sent out for the use of the Pacific 
coast by this ‘‘Union,” and Rev. Mr. Yan Ness has 
arranged a schedule of lessons for uniform use, on 
the life of Jesus. This combination of the two sys- 
tems is wise and necessary at this stage of affairs. 

* & & 

Tue Spring Garden Unitarian Sunday School 
seems to be well organized. Rev. Mr. Nichols has 
always cultivated the field of young life. The chief 
books in use are Lyon’s “Study of the Sects,” and 
Dole’s ‘‘ Books of the Bible.” 

Amoné the brightest of our Unitarian publications 
is “ The Guidon,”’ of San Francisco, conducted by 
“The Onward Club ” of the First Unitarian Church. 


_ In the number for March we find many items going 


to prove that the Sunday Schools are in an active 
condition along the Pacific Coast. Frequently, we 
judge, it is the school that surpasses the church in- 
terest; and often it is the school that exists alone, 
to mark Unitarianism. 

*& & & 

Our Littleton, Mass., Unitarian work moves on- 
ward and upward. Rey. Mr. Prescott keeps the 
young people awake and alert. 
is full of the right spirit, and is conducted on sensible 
lines. * # 

Miss Jacogs proves a capital presiding officer 
for the Unitarian Sunday-School Union, which 
meets in Boston. Her bright speeches of introduc- 
tion before each speaker make a happy setting for 
what follows. 


GLEANINGS. 


Amone the books specially calling for attention 
among us is Rev. Brooke Herford’s “ A Protestant 
Poor Friar.” This was published some yéars ago 
in England, but is new to this country. It presents 
the life-story of a man who was remarkably unsel- 
fish and abnegating. We state of this volume, as 
of all books noticed in Every Ornrer Sunpay, 
that copies can be ordered from the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

THE more we turn to the book by Miss Lucia 
T. Ames, entitled ‘Great Thoughts for Little 
Thinkers,” the more we admire its happy combina- 
tion of tact and truth, of reverence and courage, of 
description and analysis. One of the most difficult 
tasks in these enlightened days is to handle the Old 
Testament material “in spirit and in truth.” To 
narrate the stories literally is to perpetuate error; to 
plunge into elaborate discussions is weariness to the 
pupil; to ignore them is an act of historic injustice. 


The Sunday School. 


Miss Ames, from her point of treatment, — namely, 
the Broad_ Church Episcopalian, — has succeeded 


as well as any one in the field. This book is ex- 


cellent for “ filling in” and rounding out a teacher’s 
preparation. *.% 

“New Parables and Stories ” is the title of a very 
attractive little volume, just received from our Lon- 
don friends of the Sunday-School Association. The 
author is David Macrae. These stories “are in- 


tended to present, in pictorial form, a number of 


important truths and suggestions.” Copies can be 
bought at the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
Rooms. We intend to print one of the bright 
stories in Nvery Ornpr SuNpDAY very soon, and 
so give our readers a sample of the contents. 
ee 

We call attention again to Kramer’s book, ‘‘ The 
Right Road.” It is an exceptional volume. The 
subject of character, ethics, conduct, —in other 
words, ‘‘ How to Live,” —is treated in a way most 
interesting to scholars and helpful to teachers. 
Another book worthy of examination is Church’s 
“ Stories from the Bible ;” illustrations by Schnorr. 


These books can be obtained at the Book-Room of 


the Sunday-School Society. 
* % * 
Our new Easter Service has met a cordial recep- 
tion, requiring four editions. Our friends, the Uni- 


versalists, have taken it to some extent; and our 


own constituency seem to be observing Easter more 
idely é 
widely than usual. a we 


Tuere is a great opportunity for the generous 


- and zealous to do a good deed by helping to circu- 


late EverY OrnEer SunpDay each week, as it comes 
out, among the schools not large or wealthy, in 
hospitals, through western localities, and in various 
deserving channels. Every week we have applica- 
tions beyond our means to grant. This little paper 
is a valuable, entertaining sheet for individuals of 
larger growth than children in regions not blest with 
(or burdened with) an over-abundance of current 
literature. In the South and West it is specially 
desired. Who will assist this matter to some in- 
creased efficiency 4 aa 

From the last statistics of the Sunday-School 
Union we find that there are in the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church 27,498 schools, 303,581 officers and 
teachers, and 2,326,866 scholars. This is an in- 
crease over the previous year of 574 schools, 6,796 
officers and teachers, and 78,222 scholars. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue large four-paged leaflet just issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society contains many 
notable poems relating to immortality, heaven, the 
divine life, and kindred subjects. It ought to be 
of value to ministers, to lovers of. good reading, 
to all who are desirous of having in one cluster 
sone of the gems of poesy. It is not only service- 
able for concert recitations, but has a permanent 
value. 

We are receiving many new subscriptions from 
schools and from individuals for Every OTHER 
Sunpay. The more our Sunday Schools rally to 
the support of this paper, the better can we provide 
reading matter and pictures. We appreciate the 
kind expressions received, and hereby gratefully 
acknowledge them all. Our next number will con- 
tain several features of general interest to young 
and old. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tuer uniform subscription price of Every OrnEer 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copie = 


additional for postage.. 


the package sent to their schools. 
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